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: issue between democracy and 
the modern form of autocracy has 
been growing steadily since the close 
of World War I. As the issue became 
more serious, with Japan’s invasion of 
China, Italy’s expansion in Africa, and 
Hitler's attack on the Versailles treaty, 
thoughtful people in all walks of life 
gave the problem serious consideration. 
Books with such titles as We or They 
made their appearance and contributed 
to the growing understanding of this 
challenging issue. 
_ General public interest and discus- 
sion, however, were confined largely 
to the pros and cons of appeasement. 
There was speculation as to whether 
this was a local, regional, or world 
wide issue. Some people insisted that 
it was a temporary clash, that dictators 
could not long survive in a modern 
world. Others felt that it was a dan- 
ger that could be checked only by 
the use of force, and that therefore 
pacifism should be replaced by mili- 
tary preparedness. All of these discus- 
sions were pertinent, but they failed 
to come to grips with the issue as we 
now see it. 

As we look back over this period, it 
is gratifying for teachers to note that 
their leaders sensed the importance of 
the challenge. National committees 
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Foreword 


W.A. L. BEYER* 


working on the curriculum, and espec- 
ially organized groups in the social 
studies, turned their attention specifi- 
cally to these questions: How can de- 
mocracy be made stronger, more effec- 
tive, more vital, better understood? 
How can we increase the conscious ap- 
proval of democracy by the on-coming 
group of citizens? How can we make 
students feel that the costs of totalitar- 
ianism far outweigh its efficiencies? 
During this period, so recent and 
yet so long gone, the assumption was 
that with a growing danger it was wise 
to strengthen democracy, to give its 
study more direct attention, to employ 
more democratic methods—to live de- 
mocracy. The emphasis on democratic 
procedure extended itself even into the 
field of administration in the schools. 
Had we been allowed to continue as 
a nation participating in the struggle 
to the extent of Lend-Lease only, this 
strengthening process might have pro- 
duced far-reaching, valuable results. 
We should have had a new selection 
of materials, increasing emphasis on 
direct study of local, national, and 
world communities, the development 
of more democratic procedures, and 
above all, a more effective adjustment 
of social studies to the particular inter- 
ests and capacities of given age groups. 
But Pearl Harbor threw us into the 
war. With participation, came im- 
mediate repercussions im the school 
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room. In mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, metal work, in all lines where 
students recognize a direct bearing on 
the war effort, they respond with new 
interest. In the social studies, the stu- 
dent fails to see much direct connec- 
tion with the business in hand. Here 
the main emphasis has always been on 
the building of a better, stronger 
social order. 

In a democracy the social studies are 
concerned with finding the proper 
sphere for the individual within his 
groups; with protection of life, liberty, 
and property; with sanitation and the 
protection of health; with raising the 
standard of living; with increasing 
equality of consuming power; with the 
creation of a feeling of security; with 
justice on a basis of equality, humanity 
and fraternalism; with the removal 
and correction of all conditions and 
factors that threaten the fullest enjoy- 
ment of life; with increased enjoyment 
of the aesthetic side of life; with 
stressing the ethical side of man’s con- 
duct, showing that discharge of duty 
by one citizen insures or makes possi- 
ble the enjoyment of rights and privi- 
leges by others. 

The social studies are a part of nor- 
mal peace time creative living. The 
historian has always looked upon war 
as a costly period that set back normal 
development. The economist regards 
war as waste. The political scientist 
fears the undemocratic but inescapable 
concentration of power. The sociolo- 
gist feels that war intensifies undesir- 
able conditions in society, conditions 
that he is strving to alleviate. 

It is difficult to gauge the effect of 


the war in the social studies class. The 
effect differs from group to group. The 
interest of students is naturally taken 
up with the rapid development in the 
news of the day. Their emotions and 
reactions are conditioned by favorable 
or unfavorable war developments; by 
the fact that persons close to them are 
being drawn into the military services; 
by their pre-war thoughts and _atti- 
tudes. A pacifist may leave his ideals 
and move slowly into the camp of the 
active war sponsors. But during this 
process he differs strikingly from the 
person who has always quickly re- 
sponded to the roll of the drums. If 
the teacher was an interventionist be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and the student an 
isolationist, or vice versa, many adjust- 
ments must be made. 

We have always stood for the doc- 
trine of good will to man. We wish to 
hold on to that doctrine as long as we 
can, but we hate the totalitarian sys- 
tem. We fear its effectiveness; we fear 
the respect that it may develop in the 
minds of on-coming generations be- 
cause of its effectiveness; we feel that 
everything must be done to bring 
about its total defeat. In pursuing a 
strong all-out war offensive against to- 
talitarianism we soon arrive at the diff- 
culty of hating a governmental system 
but not hating the people that are liv- 
ing under and fighting for that system. 
It is a conflict of thought and emotion. 
College students are very much aware 
of this fact. The drill sergeant in the 
army camp is under no such handicap. 
He frankly teaches hate: and fighting 
efficiency against the system and the 
people supporting it. 
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A new orientation is working itself 
out rather rapidly. War itself is a 
blunt, compelling, effective teacher of 
simple present-day truths. We are in 
war. War must be won. To win we 
must have union. There must be co- 
operative, all-out effort. Only things 
essential to war count now. We must 
take the initiative, the offense, the at- 
tack. We must buy bonds. They are 
the best investment. We must win the 
peace. 

Just how far this new orientation 
will go, what unexpected turns it will 
take, what contributions of lasting val- 
ue it will make, it is impossible to pre- 


dict. We can have our share in it, - 


however, by observation of the process, 
by active participation, by directing the 
attention of students to significant fac- 
tors in the war scene. 

Hitler and Stalin copied our mass 
production system. Each fitted it into a 
social system very different from our 
own. In each case there was a striking 
increase in production. Now our own 
system 1s being converted to war use. 
This conversion is much more than the 
former antual retooling. In this con- 
version, elements of strength and 
weakness are being revealed. Will we 
note these and profit in the future 
conversion back to peace? War itself 
is a waste, but in this great waste hun- 
dreds of small wastes are brought out 
and eliminated. These gains should be 
noted and carried over into our life af- 
ter the war. 

The war has made all of us familiar 
with the operation of the priorities. 
Priority ratings are simply marks of ap- 
proval of essential items and disap- 


proval of non-essentials. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in the pre- 
sent classification into essentials and 
non-essentials, the standards applied 
are war standards. Many things re- 
garded as non-essential in war, may be 
very essential to normal peace-time 
growth and development. 

The outbreak and the causes of the 
war are showing the weaknesses in our 
present civilization. What might be 
done to correct these faults? Teachers 
of social studies should set forth to stu- 
dents the problems for their generation 
to solve. 

The understanding of the demo- 
cratic way of life can be aided by mak- 
ing use of the present contrast with au- 
tocracy. This war period provides the 
opportunity for increasing the stu- 
dents’ belief and confidence in demo- 
cratic institutions. They must be led 
to see that a trained citizenry can meet 
any issue, problem, or situation. 

We must have a just and lasting 
peace—a people’s peace. This natur- 
ally leads to the discussion of what 
would be a people’s peace. How can 
the ideals suggested by Lincoln’s fa- 
mous of, by, and for the people be 
worked into a peace treaty? What 
were the decisions and factors in past 
peace treaties not in line with standards 
of a lasting peace? 

At present the lack of military pre- 
paredness on the part of any nation is 
looked upon as an evidence of weak- 
ness, carelessness, or short-sighted 
statesmanship. It is natural that the 
public should arrive at this conclusion 
in the present crisis. Must the social 
studies teacher give up the ideal of dis- 
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armament? Or may we hope for a bet- 
ter, more peaceful world, properly or- 
ganized, and one with disarmament? 
In other words, must we become a per- 
manent military camp, or will we again 
take the risks involved in life under 
limited preparedness ? 

The study of interdependence in 
modern life should be utilized to bring 
home to the student the fact that he 
is doing war work while he is doing 


his present job to the best of his abil- 
ity. 

War is so immediate that it pro- 
vides its own highly specialized educa- 
tion. It insists on modifying or even 
eliminating some ordinary educational 
processes. The moment the war ends, 
all of this will stop. Hence, the social 
studies teacher must prepare for the 
solution of the problems inherent in 
the transfer back to peace. 


History and Perspective 


HELEN E. MARSHALL* 


WAR-TORN world inevitably 

turns to the past for direction and 
justification for action in face of pre- 
sent needs and emergencies. From the 
experiences of the past what can be 
salvaged that will give balance and per- 
spective in the immediate crisis? What 
are the facts, the causes, the issues at 
stake? What immortal truths has civ- 
ilization discovered that, properly ap- 
plied, may guarantee future peace and 
security ? 

“The history of civilization if intelli- 
gently conceived,” wrote Charles and 
Mary Beard, “may be an instrument of 
civilization.” Charles Rollin two cen- 
turies earlier declared, ‘History well 
taught is a school of morals for all 
men.” Caesar, Augustus, Hannibal, 
Napoleon, and other great conquerors 
bear witness to the folly of power for 
its own sake; others like William Tell, 
San Martin, and Washington do honor 
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to the cause of liberty and human free- 
dom. History has its great lessons but 
unfortunately mankind has not always 
been disposed to follow them. All too 
often the ambitions of men and na- 
tions have clashed with the eternal ver- 
ities. 

On the other hand, the fact that his- 
tory deals largely with fats accompli 
and with the dramas of wars fought 
rather than those prevented, makes it 
difficult to evaluate the role of history 
in restraining the course of events. 
Strife averted does not always vaunt it- 
self in monuments such as the Christ 
of the Andes. 

Knowledge of one’s country gained 
in quiet classrooms in time of peace 
flares up in memory in time of strain 
and shapes the course of action. This 
knowledge sustains our emotions and 
reinforces our prejudices. England and 
America today are the close allies that 
they are largely through the function 
of history. We speak a language com- 
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mon to both countries and are well- 
grounded in British tradition. Every 
American schoolboy knows the story 
of Nelson at Trafalgar and of Well- 
ington at Waterloo. Nelson and Well- 
ington were great fighters. They were 
British. The British are great fighters. 
The British are our allies. We have 
confidence in them. So runs the logic 
of our thought in wartime. 

It is an old saying that a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing. Perhaps 
nothing can be so damning as only a 
little knowledge of history, especially 
a knowledge of history that is dis- 
torted, one-sided, or provincial in 
viewpoint. History serves best when 
the study is wide and embraces not one 
people but many people. Today hemi- 
sphere solidarity is a great watchword. 
The need is evident but the necessary 
understandings to make hemisphere 
solidarity a reality are lacking. Latin- 
Americans know something of Lincoln 
and Washington and a great deal of 
the dubious aspects of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but what do we of the 
United States know of the triumphant 
rise of the nations to the south? How 
familiar to us are the stories of Bolivar, 
San Martin, and Victor Haya de la 
Torre? Frantically we revise our cur- 
riculums to include courses in Spanish 
American History and Pan-American 
Relations. We broadcast weekly to the 
Americas. Special programs sponsored 
by the great networks seek to bring 
dramatic episodes of Latin-American 
history into classrooms in both North 
and South America. A native Latin- 
American scholar passes on the authen- 
ticity of these plays months before they 


are released. We talk glibly of the 
South American way and sing of cas- 
tanets and gay rancheros. Madly we 
seek to forge a bond that might have 
come about long ago if we had in- 
cluded in a few of our elementary texts 
the names and stories of some illustri- 
ous South Americans and coupled the 
story of their struggle for independ- 
ence along with that of the thirteen 
English colonies bordering the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

In the heart of the American is the 
thought of peace, the end of war, and 
the solemn deliberations that will take 
place around the green table. It seems 
only yesterday that Woodrow Wilson 
went to Paris determined on a “peace 
without victory, and a league to end all 
wars.”” Long before Thiery and Ar- 
gonne, he summoned history to deter- 
mine final judgment on the disposition 
of ultimate spoils, and appointed the 
famous Inquiry of scholars, geogra- 
phers, historians, and scientists to in- 
vestigate rights and claims and to out- 
line details of settlements consistent 
with his Fourteent Points. But Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando, and 
Sonino were committed to a policy of 
revenge, “Hang the Kaiser!”, “Make 
Germany pay to the last farthing.” 
These slogans provided the program 
on which Lloyd George had just cam- 
paigned for reelection to Parliament. 
Rumors circulated of a mysterious con- 
ference at Potsdam in the early days of 
July, 1914. The sole war guilt was 
fixed on Germany. It was a hard peace, 
one “devoid of chivalry,” according to 
Colonel House. Before a decade had 
passed, sober American historians such 
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as Fay, Schmitt, and Barnes, were ad- 
vocating revision in the light of new 
evidence. But no revision of Versailles 
was forth coming. Rather there was 
only a new Germany embittered with 
its lot and dedicated to revenge, to the 
overthrow of this humiliating docu- 
ment, and to the creation of a super 
military machine, by which to enforce 
its will and ambitions on lesser peo- 
ples. 

Today there are great issues at stake 
—democracy, freedom. History, bears 
ample proof of things worth fighting 
for. The citizen grounded in his na- 
tion’s history has a clearer vision of its 


destiny. He sees events in their proper 
relationship, in their true import. Pro- 
fessor Cheyney in his presidential ad- 
dress before the American Historical 
Association in 1923 declared, “The 
business of the student is to reduce 
history's multifariousness to simplicity 
and to discover law or laws underlying 
its apparent lawlessness.” Perhaps 
along with perspective and under- 
standing, the student may acquire some- 
thing of tolerance, respect, and rever- 
ence for human kind. Then, and then 
only may we say with H. G. Wells, 
“Salvation by History.” 


Teaching Pan-American History 


RoBERT S. ELLwoop* 


NDITIONS outside the class- 

rom often determine changes that 
must be made in teaching if teachers 
are to meet the needs of society. The 
last few years have seen the develop- 
ment of a feeling of interdependence 
among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. This feeling was brought 
about by the aggressive actions of the 
Axis Powers of Germany, Italy, and Ja- 
pan, and was emphasized to a high de- 
gree by the declaration of war in early 
December. This drawing together of 
the twenty-one American republics fol- 
lowed a period of suspicion on the 
part of the Latin-American countries 
toward the United States, which they 
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regarded as a sinister “Colossus of the 
North.” They viewed with apprehen- 
sion the imperialistic policies of the 
United States in the Caribbean and 
Central America. 

The good neighbor policy of the 
past two or three administrations has, 
to an extent, relieved this apprehen- 
sion. However, much more needs to 
be done if the English-speaking United 
States, rooted in Anglo-Saxon culture, 
and the mixed cultures of Latin Ameri- 
ca are to develop common understand- 
ings and mutual trust and good will 
that will stand the strain of crisis. 

To that end the schools are seeking 
means whereby Latin-Americans and 
Anglo-Americans may better under- 
stand each other. At present much is 
being done to prepare materials for 
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this purpose. A popular American his- 
tory text has been translated into Span- 
ish for use in Spanish-speaking Latin 
American countries. Magazines deal- 
ing with Pan-America are being pub- 
lished both in English and Spanish; 
numerous syllabi, pamphlets, and units 
have been prepared for use in the 
schools of the United States. Courses 
in Latin-American history have not 
been unknown in American schools. 
Since the first World War, several 
schools in the Middle West have had 
such courses. One has been offered in 
the University High School in Normal. 
New Trier Township High School has 
had one for several years, and other 
schools in Chicago and down state 
have been offering such courses. These 
courses are common in the South West, 
where the influence of Spanish colonial 
culture is strong. 

There is a question, however, 
whether such traditional courses are 
sufficient to meet present and future 
needs. It would seem that whatever 
is done must contribute to the follow- 
ing objectives: 

1. An understanding of the political 
interdependence of the Americas in the 
present crisis. 

2. An appreciation of the problems in- 
volved in developing a sound basis for 
lasting economic and cultural coopera- 
tion. Basic to this appreciation is the 
developing of understanding of such 
generalizations as these: 

a. The diverse cultures of Latin 

America are due to mixed racial 

stocks, differences in climate, and 

other geographic features, and the 
tacit acceptance of a caste system. 


b. Latin America has long been de- 
pendent upon Europe for economic 
and cultural leadership. 

c. There is a great contrast in living 
standards between the wealthy ur- 
ban dwellers and land owners on 
one hand, and the peons and peas- 
ants in city slums and rural regions 
on the other. 

d. The twenty Latin American coun- 
tries are separate sovereign states 
with many mutual rivalries and jeal- 
ousies, that have several times 
flamed into open warfare. They are 
not united. Latin America is really 
only a convenient geographic term. 
There is probably less cultural and 
political contact between any two 
Latin American republics than be- 
tween any one of them and Europe 
or the United States. 

e. Latin American republics are at 
best oligarchies and several are pure 
dictatorships. 

f. Latin American economy is a co- 
lonial economy based on absentee 
ownership and exploitation of the 
agricultural and mineral resources. 


. Attitudes to be developed: 


a. Desire to understand the differ- 
ing backgrounds of Latin American 
peoples. 

b. Appreciation for Latin American 
culture and accomplishments in lit- 
erature and the other arts—based on 
the fact that, at its best, in urban 
centers Latin American civilization 
is equal to that of the United States 
or Europe. 

c. Attitude of tolerance for other 
ways of living—based on the under- 
standing that ways of living which 
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are different are not necessarily in- 

ferior to ours. 

It is doubtful whether the answer to 
the need for a better understanding of 
these Latin American neighbors can be 
solved by the institution of a single 
course in Latin American history in 
high schools. That solution may be 
made with profit for a few students. 
But the needs are far greater than can 
be met by a single semester course. 
Four specific recommendations may be 
made as a minimum program. 

1. Primitive life in a Latin Ameti- 
can Indian community should be stud- 
ied in the primary grades, paralleling 
that usually given in the study of prim- 
itive peoples. Latin American culture 
should be emphasized wherever it may 


be profitably done throughout the ele- 
mentary school. 

2. Greater emphasis should be given 
to South and Central American geogra- 
phy in the grades than is given at pre- 
sent. 

3. American history, either in the 
junior high school or in the senior 
high school (one or the other, prob- 
ably not both places), should clearly 
show the parallel and complementary 
development of the United States, 
Latin America, and Canada. 

4. This study may be capped on the 
senior high school level by a semester 
elective course on the present-day insti- 
tutions and problems of Pan-America 
under the title Pan-American Neigh- 
bors. 


Maintaining the Bill of Rights 


JoHN A. KINNEMAN* 


HE ESSENCE of the American 

way of life is incorporated in the 
Bill of Rights. Paralleling the citizen’s 
duty to defend his country from inva- 
sion runs his obligation to protect his 
neighbor from those who would vio- 
late the letter and the spirit of the Bill 
of Rights. The cherished ideas of our 
system of government are incorporated 
in such acts as freedom to worship, to 
speak, to print, to assemble, and to pe- 
tition. These are the heart of our de- 
mocracy. They are supplemented by 
the constitutional provisions against 
unreasonable acts of peace officers, as 
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well as against arbitrary action by 
courts. Due process is a treasured pos- 
session of those whose legal system 
lies in the common law. 

Furthermore, in achieving a larger 
democracy, the civil liberties not only 
give citizens the privilege of acting but, 
in the interests of its further expansion, 
they impose the obligation of writing, 
printing, talking, assembling, petition- 
ing, even worshiping, it is hoped, not 
only in a disciplined and orderly man- 
ner but with as much good taste as 
their abilities and experiences allow. 
However, even those who think they 
are disciplined may be allowed infre- 
quently, as Charles A. Beard once 
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stated, an opportunity ‘‘to shoot off.” 

But democracy does not guarantee 
civil liberties merely to majorities. In- 
stead, each minority must have its day 
to air its views in the court of opinion. 
The late Oliver Wendell Holmes, as 
a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, presented this view succinctly 
when he stated in Abrams v. United 
States (250 U. S. 616, 1919) that 
“with effervescing opinions as with 
not-yet-forgotten champagne, the quick- 
est way to let them get flat is to let 
them get exposed to the air.” At all 
times and especially during this emer- 
gency, witch hunting must be kept at 
a minimum. Everybody need .not be- 
come alarmed because a few silly per- 
sons allow their tongues to run far 
ahead of their brains. Professor Zech- 
ariah Chafee of the Harvard Law 
School suggests that since the Bill of 
Rights does not countenance conspiracy 
and since suppression of the civil 
tights is likely to cause people to con- 
spire, it follows that the unbridled 
tight of expression is the best device 
for controlling conspiracies against the 
government. It must be icmembered 
that two Attorney Generals—Mr. Bid- 
dle and his predecessor, Mr. Jackson— 
have urged restraint and moderation in 
dealing with mincrity opinions. Fur- 
thermore, citizens should feel assured 
that the government machinery to care 
for treasonable acts is the best this 
country has ever had. 

Under the Bill of Rights, democracy 
is a cherished goal. Difficult as it is to 
attain this ideal, it is clear that democ- 
tracy and the civil rights do not coun- 
tenance firing squads, summary action 


by secret police, nor concentration 
camps. The Bill of Rights can exist 
only so long as there are honest men 
and women who are ready to pursue,, 
publish, and teach the truth. And, as 
Mr. Justice Holmes once stated, “the 
best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market. . . That at 
any rate is the theory of the Constitu- 
tion. It is an experiment as all life is 
an experiment.” As it applies to the 
schoolroom, the Bill of Rights not 
only allows, it commands teachers to 
teach “‘cortroversial subjects.” It is 
not too much of a simplification to state 
the issue joined between the democra- 


‘cies and the totalitarian states as one 


of the right to search and to experi- 
ment. That is the cause for wihch the 
democracies fight! 

Neither does democracy under the 
Bill of Rights countenance the conduct 
of non-discriminating people who are 
ready to pounce on persons who ex- 
press unpopular views. Instead of re- 
sorting to such mob action and to other 
forms of brutalizing behavior, each 
person must learn that the judiciary, 
when surrounded by a critical opinion, 
constitutes the best safeguard against 
the invasion of civil rights. But with- 
out resorting to the courts for a deter- 
mination of what is safe and what is 


.true, the individual may gain every ad- 


vantage of personal expression, mental 
health, social order, and political re- 
form from “‘talking it out.” 

However, citizens are secure under 
the Bill of Rights only when large 
numbers of persons understand their 
implications and are ready to practice 
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them. The courts alone cannot pre- 
serve the civil liberties. However hu- 
mane, judges are not expected to range 
over the countryside to find instances 
where the civil liberties are trans- 
gressed. They can be of assistance only 
when a drastic violation of the basic 
law has been brought to their atten- 
tion. The first duty, therefore, of the 
citizen is to understand the implica- 
tions of the Bill of Rights and to assist 
in bringing them into accepted prac- 
tice of everyday procedure. It is not 
enough to have the civil liberties in 
the Constitution and the stateways. 
They must be brought into the folk- 
ways of every community. So long, 
however, as people preach hatred 
against Jews, practice discrimination 
against Negroes, refer contemptuously 
to the unemployed, impose unwar- 
ranted hardships on the foreign born, 
and show intolerance of religious min- 
orities, they will not have achieved the 
best expression of this treasured docu- 
ment. That becomes a personal obli- 
gation for each citizen of the Republic. 
Although the right to speak and to 
write is not accompanied by an obliga- 
tion to listen and to read, nevertheless 
citizens are not entitled to deny com- 
munication to their fellow citizens. On 
this phase of the question one might 
gain much guidance and insight from 
the admonition of E. B. White, the lit- 
erary farmer, who wrote in Harpers 
(January, 1942) that 
There would never be a moment, 
in war or in peace, when I wouldn't 
trade all the patriots in the country 
for one tolerant man. Or when I 
wouldn’t swap the vitamins in a 
child’s lunch box for a jelly glass of 
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magnanimity. 

If, therefore, the civil liberties are to 
become effective, the vast majority 
must become shock proof to strange 
ideas. After writing a dissent in the 
Gitlow case in 1925, Mr. Justice 
Holmes wrote to his friend Pollack in 
England that “‘the prevailing notion of 
free speech seems to be that you may 
say what you choose if you don’t shock 
me. 

But there is likely to be less respect 
for the civil liberties in time of war 
than during peace. During war time, 
anyone who stops to ask questions is in 
danger of being misunderstood. When 
people are at war, thought and reflec- 
tion are the merest torture. Passion 
and prejudice are more likely to pre- 
vail. More than in ordinary times, 
war Creates a need for patient wisdom. 
In the last analysis, the courts are the 
final arbiters of who has the right to 
say what. The most liberal view of 
this question was stated in another dis- 
sent by Mr. Justice Holmes in Schenk 
v. United States (249 U. S. 47, 1919) 
when he wrote that “the question in 
every case is whether the words used 
in such circumstances are of such a na- 
ture as to create a clear and present 
danger that will bring about the sub- 
stantive evils that Congress has a right 
to prevent.” Each citizen must recog- 
nize that only acts constitute crimes. 
The expression of an opinion, even in 
poor taste, however weird or fantastic, 
annoying or fanatical, is scarcely crim- 
inal. However, there is always a nar- 
row margin between the theoretical 
right to speak and the advisability of 
exercising it. Each one must recognize 
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that ill-considered words, uttered in 
haste, in temper, or merely when one 
is feeling low, depend upon the cir- 
cumstances which surround their utter- 
ance. Consequently; if anyone is in 
doubt during war time concerning the 


danger of his utterances, discretion will 
induce him to remain silent. This con- 


_ stitutes 2 simple appiication of the rule 


of reason—the only safeguard under 
the democratic process on which one 
can rely. 


Need for Tolerance in Civic Affairs 


CLARENCE ORR* 


wr the enthusiasm of war effort 

one is likely to become intolerant 
of any who seem to check patriotic 
efforts. One is also likely to forget the 
older intolerant practices of the past, 
which were so inconsistent with the 
theories of rights and privileges in a 
democracy. To correct recurrence of 
injustices of the past and to prevent 
the usual intolerant practices of a 
people at war, teachers need to keep 
alive in every classroom the honest 
criticism of intolerance and bigotry. To 
practice tolerance is to teach it. To be 
tolerant, one should grant no privileges 
nor waive an inherent right. Each in- 
dividual should not only allow others 
to enjoy their opinions and modes of 
thinking but should be sensitive to any 
infringement of that right, for he may 


wish to enjoy the same freedom of ex-_, 


pression in the future. 

A democratic nation is one of many 
voices and life philosophies, each hold- 
ing its individualism and concept of 
freedom. There is more harmony in 
democratic group action than the total- 
itarian rulers know about. To destrey 
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the loyalties of any group of citizens is 
to hurt democracy. By compromise, by 
qualifying criticisms, and by the sup- 
pression of bigotry and illiberality, a 
strong union is made in this country. 

In the past, voting has not been at- 
tractive and habitual with a majority 
of voters because they have misunder- 
stood and condemned without evi- 
political parties their 
leaders. They have failed to recognize 
that one group of reformers, sincere 
and militant in their belief of what is 
tight, has been brought into opposition 
with an equally sincere and active 
group that believes in an entirely dif- 
ferent course of political or social ac- 
tion. 


cence, 


Such groups never make workable 
laws for the majorities as long as they 
hold to their narrow positions. When 
they compromise and legislate on the 
lowest common denominator possible, 
they secure some adequate rules of hu- 
man relations. More harm has been 
done politically in this country by in- 
tolerant attitudes towards rival politi- 
cal parties and leaders than by any 
other prejudice of citizens. No one 
can estimate the harm and injustice 
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done in social and political life by in- 
tolerance towards Catholics and Jews. 
More time spent in understanding mi- 
nority opinion and customs and less 
zeal in propagating sentiment against 
minority groups would aid us in times 
of peace as well as during war time. 

Another debatable and _ misun- 
derstood problem of this country is that 
of the relation of labor to management 
and to the public. Sentiment is strong 
against and usually intolerant of the 
positions taken by labor and manage- 
ment. The very principles of democ- 
racy should lead one to assume that 
their conflict does not come out of a 
diabolical plot of management to ex- 
ploit labor or the equally selfish desire 
of labor to take from management its 
rights. The conflict arises over misun- 
derstandings based on the past end on 
ignorance of present conditions. The 
public, impatient to win a war or se- 
cure cheaper production of goods, fol- 
lows intolerant thinking, a practice 
which is as indefensible as the acts of 
some few leaders of the rival groups. 

eople without military training and 
without experience in administration 
of governmental functions wi!l become 
intolerant of the restrictions placed 
upon citizens during war times. Every 
extension of governmental action, ev- 
ery regulation or prohibition restricts 
some individual liberty; but restrictions 
on some insure more liberty for all. 
Liberty is gained through restraint and 
restraint affords liberties to others. It 
may be one’s right to criticize but it is 
not his right to determine military 
strategy nor details of administrative 
action. Strategists are experts and, al- 
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though they may make mistakes, the 
responsibilities they bear give some as- 
surance for reasoned action and decis- 
ion. 

During a war the local government 
is likely to be exploited by the lowest 
group of office seekers if the offices are 
not defended from the political enemy 
within. Now is the time to overlook 
differences in political affiliation and 
encourage the best possible officials 
that can be secured by political action. 
The compromises and adjustments of 
citizens will be no better and no worse 
than the political customs of their com- 
munity. The assessment of one form 
of personal property in Cook County 
is not legal according to state law but 
a compromise has been effected by 
which the amount assessed was in- 
creased by one thousand per cent. Citi- 
zens may be thankful that they have 
to compromise with but one opposing 
political party and not with several 
strong minority parties. Why not over- 
look intolerant attitudes toward poli- 
tics and politicians and instead vote, 
hold otiice with rival party leaders, 
take part in primaries, and learn the 
great art of compromise? Why not 
praise public officials, even those of 
another party, for desirable legislative 
work, instead of pouncing upon any 
act contrary to individual belief? All 
legislative bodies would work better 
with praise rather than through con- 
stant, narrow, partisan criticism. 

Now is a good time to teach toler- 
ance in attitudes toward the news. 
Very few people want the truth; radi- 
cals, liberals, conservatives, all want 
statements supporting their points of 
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view. People close their minds against 
information that does not support their 
bias. Good newspapers will come 
with good readers; good politics will 
come when the good people—those 
who are tolerant and compromising— 
dominate politics and assume their du- 


ties in a democracy. One has no right 
to demand all the privileges of a de- 
mocracy until he is willing to assume 
the responsibilities of a citizen in a de- 
mocracy. Not the least of these re- 
sponsibilities is the practice arid teach- 
ing of tolerance. 


The Post War Economic World 


F. RussELL GLASENER* 


PECULATION on the nature of 

the post war world is an interest- 
ing and, to many, an all engaging sub- 
ject. The present international chaos 
is usually charged to the economic con- 
fusion of the last decade, a confusion 
that resulted from an oppressive atti- 
tude toward the vanquished nations of 
the last war. Numerous proposals for 
devising means and methods for re- 
lieving this economic inequality hav: 
been advanced. Such programs are usu- 
ally sponsored by well-meaning, high- 
minded citizens, who generally empha- 
size the necessity for engaging in in- 
ternttional negotiations on the basis of 


Christian principles and a recornition 


of the brotherkeod of man. No deubt 
war will be eliminated, if it ever is, bv 
the consistent effort of successive gen- 
erations to move in the direction of its 
climination. However, this 1 -ognition 
docs not imply that the schools of to- 
day and the intelligent people of the 
nation should enter into any program 
for beating swords into plowshares. 
There has been too much of the Uto- 
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pian, non-realistic propaganda since 
1920. The schools of this country 
have gone far to minimize national 
patriotism and emphasize world citizen- 
ship at the very time Germany, Russia, 
and Japan were intensifying a program 
for creating a blindly patriotic and 
nationalistic citizenship. These nations 
have been successful in forming a 
group which is fanatical in its readi- 
ness to follow a leader in any situation 
and one that finds glory in an oppor- 
tunity to die for the fatherland. 

No doubt the easy and pleasant way 
would be to talk and think in terms of 
in idealistic pos: war economic world. 
Without being cynical, however, one 
is exceedingly unwise not to be realis- 
tic. There are so many forces at work 
today that, regardless of which side 
wins the present conflict, the desirable 
go2l pieviously mentioned appears to 
be far distant. Instead, therefore, of 
dealing only in pleasantries and sheer 
speculation, this paper will be re- 
stricted to an enumeration of some of 
the more important situations and crit- 
ical probleras confronting that world. 

In the first place, if the Axis Powers 
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should win, America will have nothing 
to say about the terms of settlement 
and certainly will have no reason to 
expect the victors to apply the princi- 
ples of brotherhood and Christianity 


in their peace terms. The situation 
will be about the same if Stalin drives 
to Berlin. If the Axis Powers lose but 
are able to keep some of the territory 
they have gained, the result will vitally 
affect future economic relations. For 
instance, if Japan is able to keep some 
or much of the East Indies and parts 
of Australia, she will have at her dis- 
posal some of the richest natural re- 
sources of the world. With her low 
labor costs, she will be able to drive 
much of the trade of the other nations 
from the seas. 

Another situation, equally impor- 
tant but almost universally ignored, 
will exist if the Allied Nat’ons win. 
Although desirable propaganda may 
justify saying that these nations are 
fighting Hitler, not the German peo- 
ple, and the war lords of Japan, not 
the Japanese, the significant fact is 
that much of the twentieth century and 
earlier philosophy of both the Ger- 
mans and Japanese has emphasized the 
superman characteristic of their peo- 
ple. The chauvinistic, Aryan program 
of Hitler has greatly enlarged and ex- 
tended thi: ideology. The Japanese for 
ages have believed that they are the 
chosen people and under the leadership 
of their Emperor, who is a god, must 
move on to manifest their destiny. 
Millions upon millions of these people 
are devoted supporters of aggression. 
No military defeat will eradicate these 
hopes and aspirations from the breasts 
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of the chauvinistic nationalists. 

What the war will do to the Brit- 
ish Empire is yet uncertain, but, be- 
yond question, both the internal and 
xternal relations will be vitally 
changed. Only one of these changes, 
and not necessarily the most important, 
will be mentioned. England, during 
the entire history of America, has oc- 
cupied a dominating commercial posi- 
tion. She has long been a creditor na- 
tion and as such has provided a ready 
market for surplus American goods. 
America until recently has been a 
debtor nation and has exported more 
goods than she imported. England has 
long since used up all of her interna- 
tional credit and is now daily becom- 
ing an ever-increasing debtor nation. 
This can mean only one thing. Her 
imports of the future will be cut and 
her exports will increase, a situation 
which is diametrically cpposed to the 
American traditional This 


new situation will require a complete 


attitude. 


revolution in American thinking and 
equally fundamental changes in Ameri- 
can acts and economic relations with 
other nations. 

Again, the so-aclled humanitarian 
peace croups in their Utopian views on 
post-war peace continue to emphasize 
the need for apportioning resources be- 
Al- 
though these terms are descriptive of 
certain basic differences in the eco- 
nomic status of nations, this difference 
now appears to have been somewhat 
less vital and extensive than many may 
have thought. American evaluation of 


tween the haves and have nots. 


these relations may have been some- 
what in line with the discounting of 


| 
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Japanese military strength and ability. 
Whatever the condition, the fact re- 
mains that the great and powerful war 
machines of Germany and Japan do 
not indicate that those nations have 
been suffering from an extreme shoit- 
age of basic materials. If the materi- 
als they have consumed in war indus- 
tries had been used for improving the 
living standards of the people, much 
progress would have been made. Fur- 
thermore, any evaluation of the re- 
sources. of the nations of the future 
should not ignore the enormous strides 
that have been made in the develop- 
ment of synthetic materials and plastic 
products or in the refinement of low- 
grade ores. 

The last factor to be mentioned as 
important in a determination of the 
American post war world will be the 
answer to the question as to whether 
or not the United States is going to 


serve as a world policeman. This like- 
lihood is daily appearing to be a more 
and more stupendous task. Is the post 
war economy of the United States to 
be devoted wholly to peace time proce- 
dure or is this country entering upon 
a period of prolonged armed truce with 
much of its industry and human ener- 
gy devoted to the production of war 
materials for the maintenance of armed 
forces? Millions of men cannot be 
used to form and support an army and 
at the same time used to support’ the 
civilian population. Meantime, the ed- 
ucator might well be advised to confine 
himself to considering facts and reali- 
ties rather than to repeat the faults of 
the '20’s and '30’s, and hence mislead 
himself and the public as well by 
spreading pleasant sounding _ plati- 
tudes, blissfully unaware of powerful 
forces which are undermining and 
ransforming modern civilization. 


Political Reconstruction of the: 


Post War World 


League of Nations proved 
ineffective in dealing with the great 
powers. When Japan moved into Man- 
churia, the Assembly unanimously con- 
demned the Japanese. Thereupon the 
Japanese delegates withdrew, although 
Japan continued to hold the several 
Pacific islands, once held by Germany, 
as mandates of the League. Germany, 
not admitted to the League until 1926, 
withdrew in 1934. Meantime, her re- 
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action to the Treaty of Versailles had 
been consolidated in the National-So- 
cialist Movement, which renounced the 
“war guilt” clause, repudiated further 
payment of reparations, and demanded 
parity in armaments for Germany or 
comparable disarmament for her neigh- 
bors. Upon the League’s refusal, Hit- 
ler announced the resignation of Ger- 
many. While Italy flouted the League 
in her conquest of Ethiopia, Hitler re- 
fortified the Rhineland, that had been 
demilitarized by the treaty of Ver- 
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sailles. The joint recognition by Ger 
many and Italy of General Franco’s 
insurgent regime in Spain became the 
prelude for the Rome-Berlin axis, 
which in 1937 was expanded to in- 
clude Japan. In 1938, Germany took 
over Austria and in 1939 made de- 
mands upon Czechoslovakia. 

The demands upon Czechoslovakia 
led to the Munich Accord, generally 
considered to have been the high mark 
of British and French appeasement. 
Various explanations have been given 
for the acquiescence of the democracies. 
Many have contented that Hitler and 
Mussolini won concessions from the 
British and French appeasers on much 
the same basis that these leaders had 
won the support of the reactionary 
forces in their own countries—as bul- 
warks against Bolshevism. The last 
hope of curbing Hitler without war 
disappeared when Sialin, instead of 
joining Britain and France against Hit- 
ler as he was expected to do, made a 
cormpromise with Germany. Subse- 
quently Hitler and Stalin reappeared 
as antagonists but not until Germany, 
free from attack on her eastern front, 
had occupied the West of Europe, 
forced the capitulation of France and 
the retreat of Britain from the conti- 
nent. While Germany continued her at- 
tempt to establish the domination of 
Europe, Japan pursued the same policy 
in Asia. Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
Japanese militarists have proclaimed 
that the war is a revolution to establish 
a new order. 

The hope of freeing the peoples of 
Europe from the stranglehold of Nezi 
totalitarianism lies not alone in British 


and American intervention but more 
particularly in inducing these same 
European peoples to act as simultane- 
ously as posible in their own behalf. 
Put briefly, to win this war the Allies 
must be prepared to inspire, equip and 
support a series of revolutions not only 
within the subjugated states but within 
dissatisied parts of Germany itself. 
From the outset of the war, the situa- 
tion required a statement of British 
and American intent. Recognition of 
this necessity prompted the Rosevelt- 
Churchill conferences last summer on 
the high seas, out of which on August 
14, 1941, was proclaimed the follow- 
ing Eight Point Program called the 
Atlantic Charter: 

I. The United States and Britain 
seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other. 

li. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 

III. They respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. 

IV. They will endeavor with due 
respect for their existing cbligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all faiths, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the troJe 
and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 


prosperity. 


V. They desire to bring about fullest 
collaboration between all nations . 
for improved labor standards, eco- 


xe 


nomic advancement and social security. 

VI. After final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in 
safety and afford assurance that all men 
in all lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want. 

VII. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas without 
hindrance. 

VII. They believe that all nations 
of the world . . . must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force . .they 
believe that the disarmament of such 
nations is essential .. . and they will 
encourage measures which will lighten 
for peace loving peoples the crushing 


burden of armaments. 


Proposals for various new political 
unities have been made during the 
last several years. Clarence Streit in 
Union Now proposes a federation of 
the Enclish-speaking peoples. Pearl 
Buck commends his idea but insists 
that it be extended to include China, 
since otherwise a federation of Eng- 
lish-speaking countries may be viewed 
by the rest of the world as a new and 
formidable type of imperialism sooner 
or later likely to induce a conflict 
based upon race consciousness. Harold 
Laski would include Russia in any such 
plan.. A common threat forced the co- 
operation of Russia. Russia endorsed 
the Charter with its affirmation of “the 
right of all people to choose the form 
of government under which they will 
live.” Until the common need of sur- 
vival is met, the difference between the 
political and econom’c patterns of Rus- 
sia and the English-speaking Allies can 


wait. Russia is in this war on the side 
of the democracies. A conception of 
a post war federation committed to 
diversity in union might conceivably 
consider Russia as a member of such 
a body. 
The Swiss scholar, Denes de Rouge- 
mont, proposes a federation of the de- 
mocracies as the effective anthithesis 
against totalitarianism. To him the 
variations among the member states of 
such a federation are no obstacle. He 
declares that the present war forces 
an awareness of the incapacity of the 
national state for wartime effectiveness. 
Agrecing with this last position, Dr. 
Edward Benes, one of the leaders of 
the Czech National Movement in the 
first World War and the second and 
last president of Czechoslovakia, in his 
book, Democracy: Today and Tomor- 
row, now admits the great mistake of 
the individual democracies and today 
defends the principle of regional pacts. 
Benes makes a plea for a better inter- 
structure in the democratic state and 
hopes that a federative Europe will be 
the final result of the present crisis. 
The question of the future part to 
be taken by the governments that are 
now in exile is also important. Doubt 
may exist as to whether there can be 
such an crtity as a government in exile. 
Hermann Rauschning, himself an exile 
from Danzig, in his book, The Re- 
demption of Democracy, states: 

I am by no means sure, at least 
this much is not true, that we who 
have not been in our own countries 
during this period will never be 
able to represent them again. 
These masses will not look to the 
emigres; instead they will ask who 
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has born the real brunt of these 
years of oppression—who has been 
in mortal danger, and who has made 
the greater personal sacrifices for 
deliverance. 

Another question that will arise im- 


mediately upon the conclusion of this 
war is one concerned with Germany 
and the subject peoples of Europe. 
With reference to the latter, they are 
the ones who in some instances have 
demonstrated the fallacy of self-deier- 
minism as a basis of the political state, 
whereas the others have demonstrated 
the futility of neutrality, if the territory 
of the state lies across the path of con- 
tending armies. For the smaller states, 
advocates of a United States of Europe 
have seen security in the framework of 
a federative democracy as the genuine 
alternative to totalitarianism. Actuated 
by the fear that Germany, though de- 
feated may rise again to plague the 
peace of Europe, many believe that 
nothing short of annihilation of that 
country will suffice. If not annihilation, 
they at least demand the disintegration 
of Germany into a great number of 
small states with the idea that, thus 
weakened, sufficient recovery cannot 
occur to revive the German threat. 

The concensus of opinion of those 
writers who propose a federative de- 
mocracy for Europe is that the racial 
nationality would retain its cultural 
and economic continuity and an im- 
portant degree of political sovereignty, 
as much or more than is held by the 
states of the United States, and sim- 
‘larly a measure of the sovereignty of 
each nation would be delegated to the 
federal system. The political power of 
the mass of people in such a demo- 
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cratic structure, its proponents believe, 
will mitigate against war. How to 
bring about such a federal scheme? 
Lincoln's ‘ten per cent plan,” pro- 
posing the restoration of the seceded 
states to the Union after the Civil War, 
might suggest a mode of procedure as 
might the successive organization pre- 
liminary to statehood set up in the 
Northwest Ordinance. It seems that 
the people of the world—wary of Uto- 
pias, dictators, and absolutism and 
worn out by war and oppressive op- 
portunism—would be of a mind to 
make concessions heretofore 
dreamed of. 

What about the Far East? The im- 
portance of China to the Allies cannot 
be too much emphasized. When India 
was shaken by the threat of invasion, 
it was not an American or English 
statesman who went to Delhi. It was 
Chiang Kai-shek. When the present 
war ends, the Far East will not be 
dominated by a League of Nations 
that formally rejects the principle of 
racial equality. The Western Powers 
no longer have a foothold in the Far 
East. Harry Paxton Howard declares 
that the peace that concludes this war 
in the Far East must be a democratic 
peace, made and based upon self- 
governing countries. He contends that 
the idea that the Asiatics naturally pre- 
false—that every 
Asiatic people of any importance has 
had significant popular movements 
aiming at democracy. The Philippines, 
for example, under American rule have 
moved in the direction of an independ- 
ent commonwealth sufficiently that, as 
compared with anything that Japanese 


un- 


fer despotism is 


imperialism has to offer, the potentiali- 
ties of their present status are definitely 
worth fighting for. In the case of 
India, one commentator declares that 
it depends solely upon Britain whether 
she will lose a colony or gain a do- 
minion, and that, whereas an independ- 
ent India would rally to the support 
of the United Nations’ war effort, an 
indifferent India may be lost to Japan. 
The more recent relationships of the 
United States with South America is 
one in which more pride can be taken. 
There is already an element of the 
idea of regional unity existing among 
the twenty-one American republics that 
make up the Pan-American Union. 
Other plans contemplating eventual 
return to the independent national 
entities of post World War I, if that 
were possible, have been proposed. 
One would have Britain and the 
United States police Europe. How 
long? To what end? Another much 
more interesting and far simpler plan 
is presented by Louis Adamic in Two 
Way Passage. Adamic, an American 
citizen and a well-known author, came 
to the United States from the Croatian 
part of Yugo-slavia. He would have 
the United States lend to the various 
European countries some of their own 
native sons who, trained in democracy, 
have risen to eminence as American 
citizens. These men of competence 
and good will would be acceptable to 
their original countrymen because of 
common background, language, and 
traditions, and, having made their own 


transition in the United States, would 
have a perspective for the guidance of 
their original country that the compara- 
tive stranger would lack. Adamic’s 
plan as set forth in his book may be 
too informal to appeal to the political 
figure (or figurehead) committed to 
reconstruction of the post war Europe, 
but it has about it a simplicity, genu- 
ineness, and generosity of intent that 
must have precedence in any plan of 
post war reorganization that is likely 
to succeed. 

Some of the questions that arise 
seem constantly to challenge the basic 
honesty of an avowed belief in de- 
mocracy. Can one declare a belief in 
the democratic ideal and then be ac- 
quiescent to the inequalities of oppor- 
tunity within his own country, view 
unmoved the exploitation of native 
populations elsewhere, or foster dis- 
crimination on the basis of color? The 
war is being fought by a democratic 
people. Can the Americans come out 
of the war and venture to pass upon 
the competence of another people for 
democratic privilege? One is reminded 
of these lines from an address made by 
President Abraham Lincoln on Decem- 
ber 1, 1862: 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape 
history . . . No personal significance 
or insignificance can spare one or 
another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light 
us down, in honor or dishonor, to 
the latest generation . . . We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope on earth. 
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Radio and the Classroom 


ALICE L. EBEL* 


“pam is dynamite.” So a former 
director of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation defines the term. 
It is the dynamic weapon of the 
“psycho-blitz’”” in the war of nerves. 
But radio has constructive power as 
great as its destructive force. Though 
its use as an educational tool is hardly 
beyond the experimental stage, there is 
a growing effort to find the place of 
radio in education. The classroom 
teacher finds the challenge of this dy- 
namic educational resource an incentive 
to some experimentation on her part. 
That less than one teacher in twenty 
has accepted this challenge is not due, 
primarily, to a lack of receiving equip- 
ment. A charted course is easier to 
take, but following the uncharted 
course of radio as a teaching tool can 
become a thrilling adventure. 

The teacher setting out on such a 
venture can take advantage of the find- 
ings of various research groups in 
radio education. One of what seems to 
be the significant studies is the project 
on the evaluation of school broadcasts 
as set up by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee. Initiated in 1937 
under the direction of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and supported by a grant from 
the General Education Board, this pro- 
ject will be completed in the summer 
of 1942, the findings to be published 


* Instructor in the Teaching of Social 
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in some fifty-eight mimeographed bul- 
letins. 

Obviously, the teacher needs also to 
know about what kinds of programs 
are available. Getting information 
about both school and out-of-school 
broadcasts of an educational nature is 
becoming increasingly easier. Upon re- 
quest the major networks and local 
stations offering such programs gladly 
send materials regularly. Educational 
journals of all kinds supply their read- 
ers with current information, and com- 
mercially published schedules of pro- 
grams point out those of an educa- 
tional nature. At the expense of only a 
little effort the teacher can secure much 
valuable material. 

By its very nature a great deal of the 
school broadcast material is adapted to 
teaching of the social studies. In fact, 
a process of selection is necessary. A 
simple but essential criterion for that 
selection is that the program must con- 
tribute to the classroom instruction. 
This does not mean that upon occasion 
the teacher will not make adaptations 
as to schedule or time of selection of 
particular units to coincide with special 
programs. Yet the time of the broad- 
cast during school hours is an impor- 
tant consideration and its inflexibility 
accounts in part for the failure of 
teachers to use the radio. 

Because of less rigid schedules and 
less departmentalization, elementary 
schools have been making and prob- 
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ably will contiue to make greater use 
of classroom broadcasts than do the 
secondary schools. However, the radio 
field of the secondary social studies 
classes can cover practically the entire 
scope of out-of-school broadcasts. In 
this field, the secondary school has the 
advantage of more mature pupils, 
though it must not be taken for granted 
that the content and vocabulary of all 
programs planned for adults will be 
within the grasp of high school stu- 
dents. 

The in-school broadcast has the ad- 
vantage of having all children in the 
clasroom share a common experience. 
This common experience will be of 


little value, however, without adequate © 


pre-broadcast preparation and _post- 
broadcast follow-up. Only with this 
guidance can the radio make a contri- 
bution ‘to the clasroom instruction. 
Merely turning the radio on and off at 
the appointed time will lead to a fail- 
ure in its use as an enriching educa- 
tional experience. 

If the control is not centrally located, 
the technical aspects of setting up and 
tuning in the equipment need to be 
mastered. Often administrative ar- 
rangements have to be made. Nor 
must the teacher forget that children 
may find the actual listening to a broad- 
cast an unaccustomed classroom activ- 
ity, and therefore one for which some 
adjustments have to be made. These 
adjustments may involve learning to 
listen and to understand without 
seeing. The teacher must find the 
places in the classroom where reception 
is clearest, most classrooms not being 
sound-proofed and acoustically treated. 


Utilizing out-of-school broadcasts 
successfully also requires pre-broad- 
cast preparation and _post-broadcast 
follow-up. As a starting point, stu- 
dents can be encouraged to apply to 
their classes material from broadcasts 
to which they regularly listen. An en- 
thusiastic student reporting on some- 
thing from his favorite broadcast will 
secure other listeners for that program. 
The enthusiastic teacher, by skillfully 
setting the stage for a desirable pro- 
gram, will also develop in her students 
wider and more profitable radio in- 
terests. 

Among the types of programs which 
can be utilized in the classroom advan- 
tageously are quiz programs, forums 
and round tables, dramatized news and 
history, and mews commentaries. 
Broadcasts of special events, such as 
the opening of Congress, the declara- 
tion of war, election returns, a national 
nominating convention, and campaign 
speeches and rallies, make a student an 
observer of events with which he may 
not come into direct contact in any 
other way. During the war, the broad- 
casts of government officials and of 
government sponsored programs 
lated to the war effort must not be 
overlooked. At the same time, the 
alert teacher will find that the program 


‘ designed primarily to entertain may 


sometimes be used to teach. A Sunday 
night radio comedian trying to buy 
what he thought were rationed bicycle 
tires may not only throw light on the 
black market but may serve as a point 
of departure for a beter understanding 
of consumers’ problems and of infla- 
tion in the war time. 


> f 


Every teacher knows that radio is to- 
day a part of American life. From it 
boys and girls and men and women are 
acquiring information and developing 
interests and attitudes. Will they also 


learn to develop powers of critical 
thinking, of discriminatiion, and of 
creative expression? If radio becomes 
a part of the American school system, 
they will. 


Local History 


NELL B. WALDRON* 


HE writing of local history has 

gone through a number of cycles. 
In the years following the Revolution, 
a zealous enthusiasm to preserve the 
records of the individual colonies and 
the contribution of each toward victory 
before all the actors and witnesses in 
the great drama had passed off the 
stage resulted in the production of 
great volumes, laboriously written and 
filled with minutiae. Having served 
their original purpose, they are now 
rarely consulted, save by the searchers 
after genealogical data. As for the 
formal teaching of such history in that 
period, it was not necessary because 
families preserved the records and 
traditions of their own members. 

As the movement to the west dislo- 
cated great numbers of American fam- 
ilies and brought in mounting waves 
of Europeans, the intimate knowledge 
of the past was shattered. Frontier 
problems consumed the excess energy 
of the nation in this era of the great 
westward expansion. A country that 
is constantly making history has little 
leisure to preserve it.' Consequently, 


1 Emil Lengyel, ‘Visiting Historic Sites 


in America,” Education, Sept., 1940, p. 18. 
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since there was little time for writing, 
either before or during the Civil War, 
the Old Timer held the post of his- 
torian in each community. : 

As the united nation bent to the 
tasks of reconstruction, expansion, and 
industrialization, although there was 
an increase in historical writing, it 
consisted, for the most part, of record- 
ing the deeds of individuals and mili- 
tary organizations in the Civil War. 

It was the focusing of the mind of 
the nation on the celebration of the 
Centennial of Independence which 
produced another cycle in the writing 
of local history. There were new edi- 
tions of old state histories. The 
younger states, realizing that in their 
stories were sagas more glorious than 
in the history of many old nations, en- 
couraged the preservation of these 
stories in centennial editions of state, 
county, and town histories. Of these, 
some were practically worthless, when 
judged as to literary style or historical 
accuracy, but there were many which 
are still held in high regard because 
they were well written, authentic and 
scholarly. 

When Frederick Jackson Turner 
published his paper, The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History 


in 1893, as the country was celebrating 
its coming of age with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, he 
put in motion the third cycle in the 
writing and study of local history. 
States, very young in comparison with 
Virginia and Massachusetts, became 
vitally conscious of the effect of the 
frontier upon people and institutions, 
and of the effect of “The East’’ upon 
the frontier. They realized that ‘a 
generation that does not attempt to 
consider its recent past is like the mer- 
chant who ignores his ledger, the 
mariner who takes no observation.”? 
Town, county, and state historical so- 
cieties became foci for the collection 
and preservation of local records and 
materials. Historians won fame 
through specializing in specific phases 
of local history. Research students 
delved and dug into masses of local 
material. From it they produced val- 
uable interpretations of local history, 
at the same time filling in many gaps 
in the story of the nation. State legis- 
latures, reflecting local interests and 
pride in their past, required state his- 
tory to be included in the elementary 
curriculum. In spite of the fact that 
the teachers were inadequately pre- 


pared to teach the subject, these states. 


profited to the extent of having one 
generation at least, which, through 
understanding the original purposes 
and sacrifices of the pioneers, was de- 
voted to the security and perpetuation 
of the American way. However, with 
the spread of internationalism, local 
history was crowded out of the curti- 
culum, except in isolated instances. 
That movement seems now definitely 


in reverse. The present war, with its 


_ Clash of ideologies and systems, forces 


the realization that knowledge of the 
history of this country is not enough to 
create and strengthen a common bond 
among the children of the same soil. 
Sponsored by the federal government, 
a series of books dealing with Ameri- 
can states and a series devoted to 
American rivers demonstrate the re- 
newed interest in local history. The 
Illinois River by James Gray tells the 
story of the people in that beautiful 
valley from the earliest -ettlements, 
through the Indian Wars to the pres- 
ent. The Sangamon River by Edgar 
Lee Masters is in preparation. One 
book company has recently put on the 
market several state histories of high 
merit. 

The course in Illinois History offered 
by Illinois State Normal University is 
planned “to give to public school 
teachers the technique and materials 
for the teaching of local history; to 
stimulate an understanding of IIIinois 
as a cultural unit, an appreciation of 
the growth of democratic practices in 
the state, and a realization of the 
dangers threatening our democratic 
system in our local communities.”’* It 
is in no sense a political history of the 
state but attempts, through the study 
of source material, historic sites, racial 
groups, and cultural developments, to 
make manifest to teachers and pupils 
the living influence of the creative past 
of their own community. 


2F. J. Turner, “Since the Foundation,” 
Sections in American History, New York, 
1932, p. 208. 

2 Wlinois State Normal University Bul- 
letin, January, 1942, p. 66. 
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Propaganda 


Lucy LucILeE TASHER 


a every man is a propagandist, 
whether he knows it or not, for 
propaganda is the attempt of somebody 
to influence somebody else. It is the 
expression of opinion or action by in- 
dividuals or groups, deliberately de- 
signed to influence opinions or actions 
of other individuals or groups with 
reference to predetermined ends. 

Familiar agencies for the dissemina- 
tion of propaganda are the newspaper, 
magazine, moving picture, drama, art, 
pictures, cartoons, radio, and popular 
lecture. Added to these are the out- 
pourings of the philosophers of the 
restaurant, cigar store, and street <or- 
ner. The object is always to get the 
idea across, regardless of methed. 
Propaganda can be compared with ad- 
vertising for the goal of each is to 
influence people to act without asking 
questions. One major difference, how- 
ever, is that, whereas both appeal to 
curiosity, propaganda also raises the 
spectre of fear, fear of dire events to 
come. 

Any propagandist has a desired goal 
for which he prepares his audience. He 
establishes an awareness, and then, 
through suggestion, repetition, limita- 
tion, and persuasion, he secures a sub- 
missive reception of the new attitude 
and insures a following along the in- 
dicated path of action. 

Newspaper men have unusual op- 
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portunities to spread propaganda. The 
printed word has great prestige. After 
the average man has listened to the 
radio commentator’s account of the 
news, he checks it with the version 
given in his favorite daily. He heeds 
the suggestion, “for further and com- 
plete details see your daily newspaper.” 
The importance of the newspaper in 
the minds of men is indicated by the 
increase in circulation when an impor- 
tant event occurs. A paper which has 
proved its accuracy in the reporting of 
local happenings is trusted in accounts 
of events occurring at a distance, al- 
though here accuracy is less probable. 
Even a “verified” newspaper account 
is colored by the individual peculiari- 
ties and prejudices of the observer- 
reporter, for no one person can ever 
give a complete, authoritative, and per- 
fect account of any happening. The 
element of conscious or unconscious 
selection of facts makes for an inter- 
pretation. In the newspaper world, 
this interpretation can be further af- 
fected by the use of headlines, size of 
type, location of the story on the page, 
amount of space given, pictures, and 
cartoons. 

The other agencies of propaganda 
have their individual strong points. 
The radio speaker inspires confidence 
by the very quality of his voice. He 
brings an invaluable intimacy into the 
situation. The time of the program, 
the size of the station, the quality of 
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the sustaining programs, all are im- 
portant in the securing of his audience. 
After he has his audience he can, by 
choice of word, urgency of tone, 
warmth of feeling, vividness of voice 
personality, bring his listeners to his 
point of view. Similarly, each agency 
of propaganda has its own peculiar 
strengths arising out of its own tech- 
niques to be used when an occasion 
arises. Needless to say, any govern- 
ment can demand either negatively, by 
censorship, or positively, by direct 
command, the assistance of one or all 
of these agencies at any time. 

The effectiveness of propaganda de- 
pends upon the opportunity and the 
capacity of the propagandist to think 
ahead. If he has but a short time, he 
must depend upon emotion, urgency, 
and stress to gain his ends, but in long 
term propaganda he can, with alert in- 
telligence, reduce his presentation to 


‘the idiom of the group ana appeal to 


the instinct of right and wrong in his 
audience. He can win by subtly under- 
mining resistance. He can determine, 
given time enough, the behavior of the 
most obscure citizen and, in turn, the 
destiny of nations. 

In war time, there is a tendency for 
propaganda to originate with the 
leaders rather than with pressure 
groups drawn from the people. Since 
the leaders alone have access to all the 
facts, they detefmine policy. War 
propaganda is usually directed toward 
four groups: the home civilian popu- 
lation, the fighting services, the enemy 
countries, and neutrals. The home 
civilian population is reached through 
the promulgation of the news and 


comments on the news, through enter- 
tainment, humor, and sports. For the 
fighting forces, propaganda is varied in 
that both education for civilian life 
afterward and the. regular types of ap- 
proach are used. In the case of enemy 
countries, the propagandist seeks to de- 
moralize the people, to create division 
within their ranks, and to bring about 
revolt. Neutrals are confronted with 
the similarity of interest between their 
country and that of the belligerent one. 
All of this propaganda can, of course, 
be counter-attacked through the use of 
counter-propaganda. 

Gradually, in a war-time democracy, 
more and more propaganda is used by 
the growing governmental bureaucracy 
to explain to the people changes taking 
place and points of view to be held in 
the light of those changes. In a rep- 
resentative government, the people 
delegate to their representatives the full 
power to go ahead until the next elec- 
tion. These representatives, therefore, 
seek to justify their actions to their 
critics. It is their obligation to keep 
the people informed. If either the 
nature of the policy or the character 
of the circumstances requires the 
people's representatives to proceed 
without the specific consent of the 
governed, then that consent must be 
manufactured, 

It is always difficult to ascertain the 
extent of government propaganda. The 
drawing of a line between a simple ex- 
planation and a weighted argument is 
a perplexing problem. When the audi- 
ence feels that the logic of events has 
left virtually no political choice, then 
this difficulty is increased. In other 
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words, when the audience agrees with 
the propaganda presented or is con- 
vinced ezsily and almost without its 
knowledge, it fails to realize that it has 


been the victim of propaganda. When 
propaganda becomes universally ac- 
cepted, it is no longer propaganda for 
its goal is accomplished. 


Some Enduring Fundamentals in 
American History 


HE external side of the national 
development reveals many diver- 
sities and inconsistencies. Yet, beneath 
the diversities and inconsistencies, 
America has a meaning in the sense 
that there is something above all else 
to which America aspires,—a national 
ideal, a national dream. 

Alexander Meiklejohn states in his 
W hat does America Mean? that liberty 
is our deepest commitment. In his 
search for the meanings of life, Gerald 
W. Johnson concluded that the first 
of these is the dignity of the individual. 
James Truslow Adams in The Epic of 
America declares that the United States 
has made only one really constructive 
and unique gift to mankind, “the 
American dream, that dream of a land 
in which life should be better and 
richer and fuller for every man,with 
opportunity for each according to his 
ability or achievement.” 

The American demand for freedom 
has found expression in at least six 
phases of national life. This nation 
has tried to establish freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of thought, freedom in 
the expression of belief, freedom of 
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CLIFFORD W. Moore* 


assembly, universal suffrage, and uni- 
versal education. 


Fredom of worship is not subject 
to regulation. Worship under orders is 
meaningless. Man remains man only 
if his spirit remains free. Americans 
have recognized this principle as a car- 
dinal virtue of their religious life. This 
is not to deny that at times some Amer- 
icans have denied to others freedom of 
action in religious beliefs. For ex- 
ample, the anti-catholic programs of 
the American (know-nothing) party 
of the mid-nineteenth century and of 
the Ku Klux Klan of recent years are 
well known. Moreover, some relig- 
ious groups have tried to force their 
beliefs on others. Yet, as a people, 
Americans are committed to the princi- 
ple of freedom of worship. 


Obviously, there can be no dignity 
of the individual without freedom of 
thought. Man’s mind belongs to no 
one but himself and it is for him and 
him alone to decide what he shall or 
shall not believe. If it is America’s 
ideal that men shall be free to search 
for a better life, freedom to think is 
essential. A man’s bodily activity and 
his worldly possessions may be sub- 
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ject to regulation, but his innate right 
to think must not be restricted. 

Men must be allowed to think not 
only individually, but they must also be 
allowed to think together. Thus free- 
dom of expression and freedom of as- 
semblage are part of the American 
ideal. Free discussion is the bulwark 
of free government. When individuals 
or groups are denied their civil liberty, 
not only are they deprived of their 
liberty to participate in the common 
will, but the community is deprived 
of the opportunity to hear them. Al- 
though there are few Americans who 
would deny this right, American his- 
tory contains many examples of gross 
interference with these rights. Racial 
minorities and oppressed social and ec- 
onomic groups have frequently found 
difficulty in giving expression to their 
views. Too often they have found such 
expression unprotected by the proper 
authorities and illegally interfered with 
and even prohibited by opposing 
groups and individuals. 

Political democracy is likewise essen- 
tial to the American ideal. It may be 
true that democratic government is not 
more efficient than other forms. How 
ever, man has found no other way to 
protect the interests of all than by giv- 
ing all men a chance to participate in 
government. If one accepts the fact 
that man is an end in himself, that he 
lives for the complete development of 
his personality, it follows that he must 
have a share in the responsibility for 
his fate. Liberty and equality are the 


very core of American democracy. Men 
cannot be thought of as free unless 
they are at the same time conceived 
of as equals. Since men are not equal 
in abilities (a fact known to every 
one), if they are allowed freedom to 
compete, the stronger will win and in- 
equality will result. It is this reasoning 
which has led men to call absurd one 
of the really great sentences of history: 
“We hold these truths to be self evi- 
dent: that all men are created equal.” 
Jefferson realized that men are not 
equal in abilities and talents, and he 
did not mean, in the Declaration of 
Independence, to imply that they are. 
What he did mean, and it is no less 
true today, was that the principle of 
equality of opportunity for the full de- 
velopment and expression of each in- 
dividual personality is the only one 
upon which in the long run decent, 
civilized society can be constructed. 
That Americans still believe in this 
doctrine is abundantly evidenced by the 
persistent demands and aspirations for 
social justice. 

Finally, there is universal education. 
America has probably gone further in 
this field than has any other country. It 
lies at the very heart of this democracy. 
If man is to seek a better life, he must 
have ever before him the wisdom, the 
knowledge, the vision, of the ages. 
The essential motive of national educa- 
tion in this country springs from seeing 
each young person as having before 
him the task of becoming an intelli- 
gent, sensitive, generous human being. 
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Forthcoming Campus Events. . . 


A Training School for School Cus- 
todians, Janitors, and Engineers will be 
held on the campus July 13, 14, and 
15. The school is sponsored by Illinois 
State Normal University, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
Mr. L. C. Helm, Superintendent of 
Operations at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will serve as di- 
rector of the course and will deliver 
most of the lectures. No fees for the 
course will be charged persons who 
are employed as janitors, custodians, 
or engineers in public schools. 

The annual Education Week con- 
ducted py Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity as an integral part of its sum- 
mer session will be held July 21, 23, 
and 23. The conference, taking the 
form of an Institute on Professional 
Relations, will have for its theme, ‘An 
Informed Profession at Work.” Ses- 
sions will be held in Capen Audi- 
torium at 9:50 a.m. and 2:10 p.m. 

On Tuesday Morning, Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, Director of Education, George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., will speak on ‘Why an In- 
formed Profession?” The speaker for 
Wednesday morning will be Dr. Louis 
Shores, Head Librarian, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. His subject is ‘Sources of 
Information for the Teaching Profes- 
sion.” Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, 
Director of Field Service, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
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D. C., will speak on Thursday using 
the topic, ‘Making the Best Use of 
Our Information.” 

The afternoon programs will be in 
the form of panel discusions. On each 
panel will be a city superintendent of 
schools, a classroom teacher, and a 
member of the university faculty as 
well as the speaker of the morning 
session. 

As in other years, an exhibit of edu- 
cational supplieh and equipment will 
be held in McCormick Gymnasium and 
Cook Hall during the three days of the 
conference. More than one hundred 
publishers and manufacturers will 
show modern materials in textbooks, 
maps, globes, seat-work, various types 
of visual education supplies, play- 
ground equipment, duplicating equip- 
ment, professional magazines, etc. A 
representative of each publishing house 
and manufacturing firm will be present 
to explain the exhibits. 

* * 

The University Committee on Enter- 
tainments, Lectures, and Concerts has 
prepared an interesting program of 
events for the summer session. Remain- 
ing numbers include: 

July 2—The Bali-Java Dancers 
July 17 — The Russian Cathedral 

Quartette 
July 24—Pageant of the Nations— 

“Of the People.” A colorful pre- 

sentation to be given jointly by the 

Music Department, the Speech De- 

partment, and the Women’s Physical 

Education Department. 
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July 21—Dramatic Readings—J. Brad- 
ley-Griffen—"‘The Road to Freedom” 
An inspiring and educational dra- 
matic recital of poetry, philosophy, 
music, and drama in answer to the 
challenge for today. 


Also Vesper Lectures will be given 
in Capen Auditorium at 7:00 p.m. on 
the following dates: 

July 7—Miss Laura Lorenson—''The 
Fascinating Story of Pottery and 
Porcelain of the Allied Nations.” 
Miss Lorenson possesses an interior 
decoration background and has de- 


voted the past 12 years to research 
work done in both Europe and 
America, writing and lecturing on 
Pottery and Porcelain. 


July 14—Dr. F. W. Hibler—'‘Psycho- 
logical Problems of a Nation during 
War.” 

July 28—Mr. Jack Morrow—'‘The Pa- 
cific Scene Through Critical Ameri- 
can Eyes.” Internationally known 
foreign correspondent, editor, au- 
thor, brilliant lecturer, and noted 
authority on the problems of the 
Far East. 


A Recent Faculty Publication. . . 


Introduction to American Education 
by Curis A. DE Younc. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 727 
pages. Price $3.25. 


Dr. De Young is administrative assistant 
to the president as well the head of the 
education department at Illinois State 
Normal University. 


Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion, latest title in the McGraw-Hill ‘‘series 
in Education,” provides an excellent over- 
view of public education in the United 
States in the light of its historical devel- 
opment. While written primarily for 
teachers, the volume will prove both read- 
able and interesting to laymen. 

The material is logically grouped under 
the five headings: Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Public Education, Areas 
of Public Education, Personnel in Public 
Education, Provisions for Educational Ma- 
terials and Environment, and Interpreta- 
tion in Education. Each unit follows a 
carefully prepared preview. In an effort 
to help the reader see the development of 
education in its historical relationships, 
calendars are inserted in the various units 
in which educational events are paralleled 
with other important contemporaneous 
social, political, and economic happenings. 
The author has read very widely in the 
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field of education as is evidenced by the 
many references to all types of studies, 
investigations, and reports. 

In addition to the usual questions and 
selected references at the end of each 
unit, audio-visual aids appropriate to the 
unit are also listed. Many excellent illus- 
trations, tables, charts, and diagrams add 
interest and value to the material. Some 
thirty pages at the end of the book con- 
tain sixteen appendixes. Here is found a 
wealth of valuable reference material such 
as “Criteria for the Establishment of 
Larger Administrative Units,” “Criteria 
for a Good Nursery School,” ‘'Co-opera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards,” 
“Ethics for Teachers” adopted by the 
National Education Association in 1941, 
and the “Children’s Charter” as drafted 
at the White House Conference. 

A review of this volume should not be 
concluded without calling special attention 
to unit seventeen, the last in the book, 
entitled, “Issues and Trends in American 
Public Education.” In fifty pases the 
author indicates the pros and cons of 
more than sixty current educational issues 
with the probable trend in the develop- 
ment of each. As a summary of the entire 
text and as a stimulating challenge to all 
readers of the text to think through these 
vital problems and arrive at tenable solu- 
tions, the chapter should prove invaluable. 

—F. T. Goodier 
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